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The following lines, from the Utica Sentinel, a respectable 
journal, published in the state of New York, possess more 
than ordinary merit. 


THE STARS. | 
“ Ye stars! which are the poetry of Heaven—Byion. 


Oh! who hath gazed in bliss abroad upon the evening sky, 

Nor felt the presence of his God—the searching of his eye: 

When twinkling in the soft blue air, the gentle starlight fell, 

While in the green shades sung the brook, in wild and pen- 
sive dell; 

When the night-bird’s strain went up in heaven, like fragrance 
from the earth, 

With many atone of music given—sweet twilight’s blended 
arth. 


Who hath not bow’d his heart to Him who spread the joyous 
scene 

While filled with holy thoughtfulness his raptured soul hath 
been; 

When the moon looked out in loveliness, arrayed like gorge- 
ous bride, 

While all her bright concomitants were smiling at her side. | 

When like an angel’s spotless robe some pure cloud of the sky, 

Pass’d a brief instant o’er her face, and dipt in light pass’d by. 

While on the green earth’s joyous breast the pearls of evening 
slept— 

‘Those pure bright tears the heavens give, as if the blue skies 
wept! 


When the soft winds chant their soothing strains the violet bed 
beside— 

When in the evening air the tones of nany waters glide; 

Sweet brook! whose blue veins render back the image of the sky, 

As prattling on their moonlit way their bright waves glitter by; 

These are the hours which to the heart like gush of music come, 

ileard in the midnight’s voiceless hour, amidst its startled 
gloom! 


But when the shtoud of gathered clouds in autumn’s pensive 
reign 

Comes o’er the sad and chastened hills, and on the cheerless 
plain 

When the flowers in garden-walks lie dead, and the vine yields 
its leaf, 

And the gleaner in the store-house brings his white and gather’d 
sheaf; 

We muse while stars are hidden from the dark and mourn- 
ful sky 

And o'er the faded breast of earth the night wind murmurs by; 

Of hope with all her thousand songs, her visions and her flow’rs, 

Which passed like starlight from the sky, on swift and rosy 
hours! * * C, 


From Sketches by a Village Curate. 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 

There is something exceedingly striking in the ap- 
pearance of Joanna Baillie. ‘Though she is no long- 
er young, and her features have lost the glow and 
freshness of youth, the rays of beauty still linger 
about her countenance, and over its expression the 
tyrant has had no power. Her face is decidedly tra- 
gic—not altogether unlike that of Mrs. Siddons— 
and capable of pourtraying the strongest and deepest 
emnotion.—Her air is lofty and reserved, and if there 
be a dash of hauteur in her manner, amounting, at 
umes, almost to sternness, there is on the other hand 
Something delightfully winning in the tones of her 
voice. Her deep eye,—I hesitated long before 


[ could decide its hue, and after all, I am not quite 
certain whether it be a dark blue or a hazel—has a 
most melancholy expression; though time has not 
quenched its fire, or bent, in the slightest degree, her 
erect but attenuated form. She appeared about fifty; 
thin, pale, and dressed with Quakerlike simplicity. 
And though some might be inclined to say, she is 
too conscious of her powers, and to quarrel with the 
precision of her manner, there is much of the majesty 
of genius about her, and, in person altogether, she is 
one, who once seen, is not easily to be forgotten. 

Miss Grizzle, so I think the professor styled her— 
is as complete a contrast to her sister as can well be 
imagined. She appeared a good-humoured, lively, 
rattling woman—-not altogether indisposed towards 
the good things of this life—without professions and 
without pretensions—the beau ideal of an attentive 
auditor—satisfied to see her sister take the lead in 
conversation, and possess the ear of the company, 
without preferring on her own part, any claim to at- 
tention—and ready to acknowledge her superiority 
and bow to her decision without the slightest feeling 
of envy or uneasiness. 

And the conversation of Joanna Baillie well merit- 
ed attention. It was indeed charming. More im- 
aginative than argumentative; often highly poetical, 
and always in good taste—I should style it equidist- 
ant from the dogmatism and learned pedantry of 
Madame de Stael and the glitter and tinsel, and per- 
petual effort to be striking, of Lady Morgan. There 
was a description which I well remember she gave 
us, of her visiting the interior of Exeter Cathedral 


| by moonlight—of the witching effect of the sacred- 
ness of the place, combined with the stillness of the 


hour—of the tranquilizing feelings which perforce 
stole over the spectator as he watched the moon- 
beams, now streaming through the painted windows, 
now falling in rich gushes over the prelates, and war- 
riors, and nobles, who “ after life’s fitful fever” slept 
below—how it seemed to hush every turbulent pas- 
sion—to subdue every unholy feeling—and to recall 
to the recollection even of the most thoughtless and 
indifferent “that dim and distant world,” where, 
after the pageantry of life. has passed, we must be, 
and be—forever. The idea may be mournful, but 
there is a kind of sublimity mingled with its melan- 
choly. Under its impression our hearts involuntarily 
become better; and the cares, and jealousies, and 
anxieties, and animosities of life, seem to sink unper- 
ceived from our bosoms. 

I may not do her justice. Indeed I feel I cannot. 
But it was a burst of genuine feeling, and only want- 
ed metre to be a passage of the finest poetry. 

But the greatest treat of the evening was hearing 
Joanna Baillie discuss the ““ Waverly Novels.” To 
listen to one highly gifted genius, good-humouredly 
and yet critically passing an opinion upon the produc- 


tions of a kindred spirit—and this in no light and 


common-place manner, but with a depth of feeling, 
and solidity of remark, which proved her intimately 
acquainted with its beauties, and keenly alive to its 
defects—was a matter of no ordinary gratification. 

My memory unfortunately will only serve me with 
a few particulars. The Professor “ felt confident 
that the‘ Waverly Novels,’ popular as they were, 
would not go down to posterity;” and stated at some 
length the ground on which this opinion was 
formed. From his promises and conclusion the 
Dramatist differed in toto. She was “ satisfied they 
would last as long as the English language should 
endure.” She “felt some degree of difficulty in 
persuading herselfthey were all written by the same 
person; and this as much from their extreme inequal- 
ity, as from the rapidity with they succeeded each 
other.” I laughed in my sleeve at this last observa- 
tion, as peculiarly characteristic of the woman;—for 
Miss Baillie, as the Edinburgh quaintly enough ob- 
served, at the beginning of a most unmerciful re- 
view of her “ Plays onthe Passions, ’’ Miss Baillie 
“* writes very slowly.” ‘* Ivanhoe” she placed first, 
as the most faultless; and next, though at a conside- 
rable interval, * Guy Mannering.’* 


*] remember hearing from Mr. Constable’s lips, in the year 
1819, that Guy Mannering was the author’s favorite; but 
which, singular enough to say, had up to that time sold the 
worst. 


WISDOM. 

Be very slow to believe that you are wiser than all 
others; it is a fatal but common error. Where one has 
been saved by a true estimation of another’s weakness, 
thousands have been destroyed by afalse «ppreciation 
of their own strength. Napoleon could calculate 
the former well, but to his miscalculation of the latter 


may be ascribed his final failure, 


~ LOVE MATCHES. 


“* Love—we paint him as a child,— 
When he should sit, a giant on his clouds, 
The great disturbing spirit of the world!”— Croly. 


Unfeeling and unjust in no slight degree are the 
observations which not unfrequently escape from the 
lips of the worldly, the heartless and dissipated, upon 
those unions in early life designed Love-matches.— 
Now, no man in his senses would venture to defend 
“ Love at first sight;” or to justify such preposterous 
unions as that of a Peer witha flower-girl; or a baro- 
net with a bar-maid, such jokes have, however, been 
cracked in Westmoreland and Worcestershire before 
now, and crowned with the happiest results. [ 
merely content myself with joining in the cry of a 
hearty old friend of mine—‘ a match of afflietion 
against the world.” 

To be sure, thie advantages of a contrary course 
are manv and lasting. There is comfort in eseap- 
ing the horrors of a jail by marrying age and inrmi- 

ty; there is transport in marrying a woman to whose 
person you are utterly indifferent, and for whose 
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VIRTUE 
‘¢ | shail never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if 1 can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to trut!-” Ee 
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ten attend “a very prudent marriage.” 


heart and understanding you have a thorough con- 
tempt—solely to please your father and serve your 
party; to unite two most improvable estates and 
strengthen your political influences, all of which are 
easily and cheaply attained by thelmere sacrifice of 
your own comfort and happiness for life. These are 
a few of the heart-stirring delights, which so of- 


There is nothing, I trust bitter inthese reflections. 
They are the fruits of an unexpected meeting with 
two old school-fellows, senior in standing and supe- 
rior in station to myself, and of a merry recurrence 
to scenes—and times—and persons—and adventures 
—in which we were all most deeply interested.— 
There is something inexpressibly delightful in such a 
meeting. ‘It is like snatching the hour glass of 
time, inverting it, and rolling back again the sands 
that had marked the “lapse of years.”’_ Who is there 
that does not linger—fondly linger—around those 
ecenes which were'once the haunts of his boyhood; 
and dwell with unabated affection upon those early 
frieids who twined themselves around his heart, and 
mingled in all his enjoyments, at that springtime of 
life when mere existence was happiness—-when hope 
was certainty—the world a Paradise? 

They had both been guilty of a Love-match. Hav- 
ing wealth, rank, and influence themselves, they had 
each married the objects of their affections, who had 
neither! and what is more melancholy still, after a 
union of many years, they never had cause to regret 
it! let me sketch the outline and incidents of so pre- 
posterous an occurrence. 

The duties of the day discharged, and the casualties 
of to-morrow anticipated, the Conductress of Cum- 
berland House was blessing her stars for the pros- 
pects of an evening undisturbed by any professional 
engagement, when the current of her ejaculations 
was unexpectedly deranged by asummons to the par- 
lour. She found there a gentleman—young, but grave 
and dignified in his appearance—accompanied by a 
still younger and certainly most lovely female. His 
age was apparently about thirty—hers might be 
guessed at seventeen. He stated himself to be her 
guardian. Her education had been neglected. It 
was his wish ag well as that of the young lady’s her- 
self, to whom he had the honor of standing in so re- 
sponsible a relation that it should now be completed. 
He was anxious she should have the first masters; 
and that every grace and every accomplishment which 
art could bestow, should be added to the gifts of na- 
ture.—Expense should in no instance be regarded.— 


Her comfort—her improvement—her interests alone 
were to be consulted. 


The lady Conductress smiled—should her house— 
her, grounds—were over with inimitable complacen- 
cy; and singular glibness a long list of nobility who 
had entered and adorned the fashionable on leaving 
her establishment~—and concluded an elaborate ha- 
rangue, by a modest and rather hesitating inquiry of 
‘whom have I the honor of addressing?” That is 
foreign to the purpose. I can neither give you my 
name—address, nor reference of any kind. The 
name of this young lady will probably be sufficient on 
the one hand; and this note by way of security, on the 
other.” He laid down, as he spoke, a bank bill of 
a very considerable amount, and turned on the win- 
dow. 

Madame La Rache stood amazed. “ How very ex- 
traordinary! Here’s mystery. O! there is something 
wrong beyond a doubt!” and she glanced from one to 

another. Yet,as hereye caught the noble and com- 
manding figure of the stranger,—scanned that calm 


ingenious expression of his youthful companion, she 
felt ashamed of the supposition. 

“ You hesitate? Ihave no wish of surprising you 
into an assent. Deliberate an hour if you please, I 
will await your decision. My bankers, I omitted to 
state,are Fry and Chapman; on whom your drafts 
will be punctually honoured;” and he resumed his sta- 
tion at the window. 

The Conductress paused—hesitated—and for the 
first time in her life was dumb! “ He’s monstrous 
young to be a guardian—but he is certainly somebody: 

and she looked purity itself: yet to come alone—to 
be accompanied by no female friend. Julia dont know 
what to say.” She began—‘“ I”—she looked at the 
bank note which lay so temptlng on the table—cast 
another glance at the well appointed equipage at the 
door—‘‘ I shall be most happy to receive Miss—Miss 
—the lady in question.” 

‘“‘T will not then return,” said she, speaking for the 
first time. ‘* WhateverI may require more than the 
carriage contains can be forwarded to me to-mor- 
row.” There was a tone of melancholy in her voice 
which touched even the selfish heart of Madame La 
Roche. She fancied she could discover a sob with 
difficulty suppressed. ‘‘ You can probably receive 
Miss Hamilton to-night?” said the stranger: ‘ To- 
night,” echoed Madame evidently disconcerted at the 
promptitude which characterized the measures of her 
new acquaintance. “'T'o-night.” An expression of 
the most comic distress passed over her face—a 
spring succeeded—then a smile—* O, certainly.”— 
“ Ce n’est que le primier pas qui coute,” she murmur- 
ed in an under tone, and carefully deposited the note 
in her ridicule. 

The young lady was indefatigable. In the attain- 
ment of her object no labour appeared excessive, no 
confinement irksome. The rays of early morning 
found her actively engaged in the pursuit of improve- 
ments; the dews of evening found her wearied but 
still employed. She avoided society; she courted so- 
litude. Yet there were Times when traces of tears 
appeared on her cheek, and a sigh, deep—deep—and 
unbroken would steal from her bosom, and an expres- 
sion of uncontrolable anguish would chequer a coun- 
tenance fair as apoet’s dream. 

Theonly indulgence which she could allow herself 
was the careof a Tittle orphan five years old, who had 
been sent over to the Conductress from India, by a 
dying mother. For this little wayward, capricious 
but engaging being, she would throw aside her favor- 
ite pursuit; caress and romp and play with her by 
the hour together. It seemed as if not only all the 
affections of her nature had fastened upon her lovely 
companion, but that some dear and secret association 
was connected with her:—foron more than one occa- 
sion the youthful beauty was discovered caressing 
her little plaything with all the affection of a mother, 
and mingling with the caresses, tears. 

All this was. “sadly perplexing,” to Madame la 
Roche. There was no want of wealth, that was very 
clear—or of propriety, for her life was purity itself-- 
or of self respect, for she would awe the most presu- 
ming; but there was ‘ a most unpardonable want of 
information!” The young lady herself was silent as 
the grave. Not a syllable could be extorted from 
her by inuendo, by inquiry, by flattery, or surmise, 
asto her guardian or herself; as to the past or the 


‘\\future. All she would speak of—all she would refer 


to—was the present. This air of impenetrable mys- 
tery, this “ absense of all authentic intelligence’ — 

this “dearth of information”—had cost Madame ma- 
ny a sleepless hour and made her tremble.for the 
character of her establishment.” If, she dsed to say 


unruffled brow,—and then revealed to the confiding 


should be any thing improper! If all should not be 
quite correct! I’m ruined! utterly irretrievably ru- 
ined!” and her head grew dizzy at the bare idea of 
it. 

The day of trial was not far distant. Whether 
from intense application or feelings which preyed up- 
on themselves, Ellen Hamilton became suddenly 
andalarmingly ill. The stranger’s bankers were im- 
mediately apprized of the circumstance, and he him- 
self was intreated to appear; but before he arrived, 
his ward was utterly insensible. Mis agitation on 
learning the particulars bordered on phrenzy. The 
first medical practitioners which the metropolis 
could afford were arranged around her bed, but the 
disease bade defiance to their skill. Delirium came 
on; and she raved in tones that would have melted 
the hardest heart, for her husbsnd and her child, she 
implored them to come to her, entreated him not to 
banish her from her boy—and assured him over and 
over again that she would be all and every thing he 
could wish. 

Madame La Roche was half crazy. Her worst 
fears were confirmed. A mother, and perhaps not a 
wife, sheltered beneath her roof. ‘ Oh if I keep my 
senses it is more than J anticipated; meanwhile the 
unconscious Ellen, after a long and severe conflux 
with disease, slowly rallied; and as she was pronoun- 
ced out of danger, her guardian, at Madame’s urgent 
and reiterated request took his leave. 

The first object poor Ellen recognized on the re- 
turn of her reason, was Madame La Roche musing 
by her side. “I fear I have given you all much 
trouble; and said many foolish things! tell me, pray 
tell me—has—has any thing particular—that is—I 
mean—any thing very accountable escaped me?” ‘oh 
no, nothing at all. You have only raved inccessant- 
ly for your husband and child!” **‘ How odd”—mere 
delirium, my dear Madame, mere delirium. My hus- 
band and child! Ha, ha, ha! ‘It’s all very strange,” 
exclaimed Madame La Roche, and quitted the apart- 
ment. 


It was about a fortnight after this conversation, 
that the little orphan to whom Ellen was so attach- 
ed, begged and obtained leave to visit her dear ma- 
ma.” Half frantic with joy, for after all her caprice, 
and passion, and self will, the little Indian had a most 
affectionate heart-—-she clung round the neck of her 
pallid friend; laughed, and talked, and cried all in 
a breath; kissed her again, and again; ana in the 
warmth of her caresses, disengaged a locket, which 
fell with some violence on the floor. “I'll get it: 
I'll get it, let me have it;’”’ said the little wayward be- 
ing, struggling with the governess; and in the con- 
test, the spring opened, and the Madame beheld 
portrait of the stranger and a wedding ring! 

Madame looked at the ring and said “ thank 
God!” the next morning brought Ellen the following 
note: 

“T wish for no disclosure from you. I ask for 
none. ButIcan bear it no longer. This mystery 
—this concealment—this perpetual double entendré 
—has almost worn me to the grave. I have sent for 
your guardian; I suppose some dreadful disclosure 
awaits me. May I be able to sustain it! 

oe Jj,” 

On the receipt of this alarming document, Ellen, 
it pains me to relate laughed long and loudly. “Poor 
Madame! she need be afraid of no dreadful discl- 
sures!” A rich treat is in store for her. Her appe- 
tite for the romantic is about to be gratified. To be 
sure, curiosity has exilerated matters, but perbap* 
it is as well.” | 

The stranger arrived, and Ellen saw him alone. 


to herself, till her brains were almost addled, there 


Their conference was short, but apparently conele- 
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sive; for she entered leaning on the sranger’s arm, 
insome little degree of agitation, though her face 
was radiant with smiles, and triumph beamed from 
her eye. “* Madame Roche,” the stranger began, 
“you must not charge me with dissimulation, if I 
have hitherto delayed putting you in full possession 
of all the circumstances relative to my lovely Ellen.” 
The governess started—prepared as she was for the 
worst, “my lovely Ellen,” came like a thunder clap. 
“Till now it has been impossible. Listen and ac- 
quit me; I met with this treasure in a humble and 
obscure cottage in the country; I obtained her af- 
fections and she blessed me with her hand. True, 
it was an unequal match. For my paltry acres, she 
had innocence and beauty; for my title she had sin- 
cerity and worth; instead of a long line of ancestry, 
che had a father who adored her, a brother who 
would have died for her; and a character untainted 
even by the mildew of slander. But my Ellen was 
not long in discovering that an education, carried on 
at intervals, is at best, incongruous and incomplete, 
but ill qualified her for the station she now held in 
society, for scenes and conversationsshe would now, 
as my wife, be called to bear a part. She feared, 
uch was the phantom that haunted her, that she 
should disgrace my choice. She importuned me for 
awhile to conceal my marriage, and to allow her to 
complete her education. At her own request—mark 
ne Madame La Roche: at her own request, and re- 
wated request, I consented to the separation, and 
was silent on my happiness. Upon you little or no 
position has been practised. I declared myself 
vr guardian: am I not? and for life? It now re- 
nuins for me to thank you for the manner in which 
i have fulfilled our wishes, and to present to you- 
iecountess of Inchester.”’ 
Thus much, then for the matrimonial history of 
we friend; that of the other will run rather in a dif- 
rent measure. 


A CARNIVAL SCENE IN ROME. 
[from The German of Gothe.]} 


ivening isnow approaching, and all the world 
roving towards the Corso, to see the horse race. 
ie motion of a long train of horses is sometimes 
Bcrrupted two hours before dark—the Corso being 
B teady filled. 
The infantry and horse guards of the Pope are ac- 
ly employed in forming the carriages into a line 
‘tthe side walks which gives rise to many vex- 
‘ols bickerings. Here, askilful whip makes his 
‘xe back the carriage into the place assigned him; 
“ther is fairly lifted into it; and again, another less 
“mate is forced from the line into the centre of 
“street. In vain are the exertions of the unfortu- 
“ecoachman to regain his station; the space has in- 
xatly been filled—and, threatened and assailed on 
‘des, nothing remains for him, but tomake the best 
“ble retreat through the first side lane he comes 
“ren these are often choaked up and rendered im- 
‘“tble by the carriages which were either too late 
‘the Corso, or had the same fate with himself. 
temoment when the horses are to start is now 
‘tat hand, and the interest of the thousand spec- 
'staised tothe highest pitch. On all sides you 
‘from the scaffoldings the cries of the Proprie- 
‘Luoghi? Luoghi avanti! Luoghi nibole! Luoghi 
wou! It seems to be an object with them to let, 
“elast moment, all remaining seats, even at redu- 
Wiees, if full ones can not be obtained. Happy 
who have founda seat, for now a general offi- 
"tha division of horse guards is riding along 
“ntre of the street, between two lines of coach- 


es to clear the course. Those who have not been 
so fortunate as to obtain a seat, climb upon the 
carriages if they can, or have to creep under, if there 
js no other vacant spot. In the mean time the open 
space before the obelisk has been cleared, and 
affords to the spectator one of the most magnificent 
views imaginable. The three facades which enclose 
this place have been hung with rich tapestry. Thou- 
sands of human heads, projecting one above another 
onthe amphitheatres erected for the occasion, recall 
to the imagination the ancient amphitheatre and cir- 
cus. Abovethe centre amphitheatre, which covers 
but the pedestal, obelisk rises in all its majesty into 
the regions of the air. Comparing it with the mass 
of population at the base, one becomes sensible of its 
immense height. The prospect from the Piazza de 
Populo, down the Corso to the Venetian Palace, a 
distance of perhaps 3500 yards, is highly interesting. 
—The general now returns and takes his station on 
the spot exclusively assigned for him; this is consid- 
ereda signal that the course is clear. The centi- 
nels, however, continue their vigilance, and the 
entrance to the course is closcd by an extended cord. 
The horses are now bro’t forward, one by one, ac- 
cording to the numbers drawn by lot, each led by a 
groom, most splendidly dressed, but so as to be easily 
distinguished from the rest-—The horses have no 
covering whatever. At the moment ofstarting, two 
Balls with points and attached to a line, are thrown 
over their backs to spur them on. However, they 
are, even without that, impatient to start; they neigh, 
they rear, plunge and kick, and it requires all the skill 
and strength of the grooms to master them.—Aware 
of what they are intended to perform, the ambition 
to start makes them almost ungovernable; and the 
sight of so many spectators, foamingly wild. In rear- 
ing they frequently get their fore feet over the extend- 
ed cord—all is bustle and confusion, and this seems 
but ,to increase the excitement of the spectators. 
The grooms themselves appear agitated and atten- 
tively watch for the signal, as the direction given to 
the horses on starting, or the quickness in taking off 
the bridle, often decides the fate ofthe contest. The 
cord drops at last, and the horse starts at full speed; 
while onthe wider space there issome chance for 
trial of speed; but after entering the Corso, all exer- 
tionis in vain. The two linesof carriages narrow 
the space to such a degree that those horses that are 
behind, cannot pass the two which are before them. 
Although the street has previously been thickly 
covered with puzzolane, the horses hoofs continual- 
ly penetrate to the pavement, and strike fire, their 
manes flutter in the wind, and like airy phantoms, 
they in passing appear and disappear in a moment. 
The herd of contending horses succeed each other, 
generally two and two, sometimes pressing the fore- 
most without being able to pass them. After the 
fleetest horses have gone by, odd ones of less speed 
pass singly, and as soon as the last has disappeared, 
the populace rush forward, and instantly fill the street. 
Thus ends this festivity, which has excited so much 
interest, and but few can account to themselves, why 
or how a contest, which is decided in a moment, has 
been able to cause such general excitement. 

It may be supposed that accidents which endanger 
the lives of men and the animals, are not uncommon. 
Sometimes it happens that the wheel of a carriage 
projects beyond the line, or a horse trying to pass, 
coming up full speed, runs against it and falls. 
Frequently they are killed om the spot, and injure 
some of the spectators.—I once was witness of such 
an accident—where three horses fell in succession, 
and the rest cleared themselves by leaping over the 


end of the course, turn back, and as if frantice, force 
their way through the crowd; the mischief done is 
not noticed and no one seems to care. 


PARENTAGE OF MATURIN, THE POET. 


Maturin’s early circumstances strongly conduced, 
not only to his becoming a writer, but to the cha- 
racter of his writings. He began his literary course 
under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, and he 
followed it, with little alleviation, to the close. An 
incident too, of rather a mysterious nature, connect- 
ed with its descent, gave a romantic turn to his mind; 
and the impressions it made upon him from childhood 
were never effaced. He often dwelt upon it with 
enthusiasm, and indulged in the dream of tracing, at 
one day or another, the mystery of its developement. 
Some twenty or thirty years before the French Rev- 
olution, a lady of rank, attached to the court, is said 
to have been driving trough a retired street in Paris, 
when the cries of an infant caught her attention. 
The singularity of the circumstance, in so lonely and 
remote a spot, naturally induced her to inquire into 
the cause, and she desired her servant to ascertain 
from whence the cries proceeded. ‘The man return- 
ed, after a very short search, with a basket contain- 
ing a child newly born, which he found in an obscure 
corner of the street. The infant was dressed in the 
richest clothing, and seemed to belong to parents of 
distinction; but although many exertions were after- 
wards made to discover who they were, the whole 
matter remained, and is likely to continue, an impen- 
etrable mystery. The street in which the child was 
found was called the Rue de Mathurine, in honour of 
a convent which then stood in it, dedicated to a saint 
of that name; and the foundling, consequently, was 
called Mathurine (Anglici Maturin.) The lady to 
whose maternal fosterage the child was thus provi- 
dentially committed, sent it, at a proper age, to the 
convent to be educated, and never neglected an op- 
portunity of promoting the future objects for which 
she designed it. But the boy, born under the caprice 
of fortune, grew up under its inflections, and was 
doomed to the trials of a very fluctuating life. He 
had scarcely reached manhood, when he became a 
victim to the political fury of the times, and was 
thrown into the Bastile, from which, after a long in- 
carceration, he escaped into England at the period of 
the revolution. Here he married and naturalized. 
From this individual, with whom the name of Maturin 
originated, the poet descended.—-New Monthly 
Magazine. 


JEWS IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 


Had I to sketch the situation of the Jews in the 
ninth century, and to exhibit, at the same time, the 
character of that age of bigotry, could I do it more 
effectually than by the following anecdote?—A Jew 
of Ronen, in Normandy, sold a house to a Christian. 
After some time, a storm happened, lightning fell on 
the house, and did it damage. The Christian cited 
the Israelite into court for damages. His eloquent 
counsellor hurled a philippic against this detestable 
nation, and concluded by proving, that it was owing 
to this house having been the property of an Israelite 
that a thunderbolt fell upon it. The judges, as may 
be supposed, were not long in deciding. They de- 
creed, that God had damaged this house as a mark of 
his vengeance against a Jew, and therefore it was 
just that the repairs should be at his cost. The sen~ 
tence was hard upon the Jew. To be condemned to 
rebuild a house was, however, better than to be 
burnt with some of its old wood. 


three. Sometimes the horses after arriving at the 
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_ In a sudden turn of the flying dance, | 


' In a pause of the thrilling melody; 


---—+- 


The following piece of composition is among | 
the mest beautiful of Mrs. Heman’s pro- | 


ductions. 
THE REVELLERS. 
Ring, joyous chords! yet again, again! 
A ewifter still and a wilder strain! 
They are here!--the fair face, and the care- 
less heart, 

And stars shall wane ere the mirthful part, 
But I met a dimly mourning glance, 


1 heard the tone of a heavy sigh, 


And itis not well, that Wo should breathe 

On the bright spring-flowers of the festal 
wreath; 

Ye that to Thought and Grief belong, 

Leave, leave the Hall of Song! 


Ring, joyous chords!—but who art thou, 

With the shadowy locks o’er the pale young 
brow, 

And the world of dreaming gloom that lies 

In the misty depths of thy soft dark eyes? 

Thou hast loved, fair girl, thou hast loved too 
well! 

Thou art mourning o’cr a broken spell, 


Thou hast poured thy heart’s rich treasures! ..<=- AS 


forth, 
And art unrepaid for their priceless worth! 
Mourn on!--yet come not Aere the while, 
It is but a pain to sce thee smile! 
‘There is not a tone in our songs for thee, 
Home with thy sorrows flee! 


Ring, joyous chords!—yet again, again! 

But what dost thou with the revel’s train? 

A silvery voice through the soft air floats, 
But thou hast no partin the gladdening notes; 


The fairest and brightest in friendship’s bow- 
ers, 
To twine in her raven hair. 


Go gather me first the lily pale, 
As an emblem of her brow; 

And the wildest rose that springs in the vale, 
For her cheeks all blushing now. 


The myrtle green and the violet blue 
Together must next be twined; 

For youthful love and remembrance true, 
Asan emblem that both are combin’d. 


Then the flowers that blooms at morn so 
bright, 
But fades ere the parting day; 
For the forms that we love are here to-night, 
But to-morrow, will pass away. 


The bridal wreath!--we have brought thee 
the flowers, 
For the sweet young bride to wear; 
We have gather’d the brightest from friend- 
ship’s bowers, 
To twine in her raven hair. 
HARP OF THE ISLE. 
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?_ > Our next number will be accompani- 
ed by a handsome quarto copper plate engrav- 


There are bright young faces that pass thee 


by, 
But they fix no glance of thy wandering eye! 


ing of the City Hall of New York. It has 


i been executed by an artist of well known ta- 


lents, and will be printed by one who has 


Away! there’s a void in thy yearnig breast, 

Thou weary man! wilt thou here find rest! 

Away! for thy thoughts from the scene have 
fled, 

And the love of ty spirit is with the dead! 

Thou art but more lone ‘midst the sounds of 
mirth! 

Back to thy silent hearth! 


Ring, joyous chords!—yet again, again, 

A swifler still, and a wilder strain! 

But thov, though a reckless mien be thine, 

And thy lip be crown’d with the foaming wine, 

By the fitful bursts of thy laughter loud, 

By thy scornful looks in the careless crowd, 

I know thee!-—-it is but the wakeful fear 

Of a haunted bosom, that brings thee here! 

I know thee!—thou fearest the lonely Night, 

With her piercing stars, and her deep wind’s 
might! 

There’s a tone in her voice which thou fain 
would’st shun, 

For it asks what the secret soul hath done! 

And thou!—there’s a dark weight on thine— 
away! 

Back to thy home, and pray! 


Ring, joyous chords!—yet again, again! 
A swifter still, and a wilder strain! 
And bring new wreaths! — We will banish all, 
Save the free in heart, from our festive hall, 
On through the maze of the fleet dance, on! 
But where are the young and the lovely— 
gone! 
Where are the brows with the fresh rose 
crowned? 
And the floating forms with the bright zone 
bound? 
And the waving locks, and the flying feet, 
That still should be where the mirthful meet? 
They are gone—they are fled—they are part- 


ed all! 
Alas! the forsaken hall! 
FOR THE ALBUM. 


‘PSHE BRIDAL WREATH. 
The bridal wreath!—go gather me flowers, 
For'the sweet young bride to wear, 


gained no tritiing praise in the employment of 
his profession. Subscribers at a distance who 
do not receive the engraving, or whose papers 
fail being received after this date, may attri- 
bute the circumstance to the proper cause, a 
deficiency on their part in forwarding the 
amount of their subscriptions. The immense 
expense which is weekly incurred in printing 
off the very large edition of our paper, renders 
it necessary that the dues of the establishment 
should be promptly liquidated. We hinted a 
fortnight since our wishes upon the subject, 
and althoug it is one to us extremely unplea- 
sant, we have thought it necessary to do so 
again, lest complaiuts should be made re- 
specting the absence of a proper notice after 
a paper is discontinued. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


We did intend to edify our readers at this 
seasonable period with a long homily on the 
transitory character of human felicity, min- 
gled with a moral retrospect of the events of 
the departed year. We have been prevented 
from our purpose, however, by observing se- 
veral editorial essays upon the subject in the 
respectable Philadelphia papers with which 
we exchange. It would be scarcely possible 
for us to pen a better article than many of 
those we have perused, and above all things, 
we know it disagreeable to a reader to con 
over a string of trite metaphysical observa- 
tions. The course of time, and the changes 
of the human family, the blessings we have 
enjoyed, and their wise dispensation by a kind 
overruling Providence, with an hundred other 
equally interesting topics, are all open for the 
exercise of editorial pens at this particular 
season. It is indeed an amiable and com- 
mendable spirit which prompts us to return 
our thanks to the Almighty at every return of 
anew year, and we most willingly sympa- 
thize with our brethren who have been em- 
ploved in offering up the incense of their gra- 
titude. And whilst we gladly tender to our 
patrons the compliments of the season, we are 
also grateful to them for the generous and un- 


limited patronage which they have extended 
towards our publication. 


*¢ Fools will be fools do what you will, 
And rascals will be rascals still!” 
Human nature is a complete paradox, in 
which the passions play such fantastic tricks 
over the judgment, that reason in most cases is 
a mere foot-ball thrown about at the sport of 
selfish feelings. Falsehood, as the crime of 
half mankind, should more frequently be con- 
sidered a weakness than a vice, inasmuch as 
its aims and consequences redound more to 
the disadvantage of its possessor than the ob- 
ject it vainly attempts to render its victim.— 
There is so much villainy of all descriptions, 
passing as the current coin of the present 
times, that a man must indeed be an arch hy- 
pocrite to make the public a dupe to his de- 
signs. Yet there are many attempts at impo- 
sition practised even by those who have no pre- 
tensions to mind, but who rest their superstruc- 
ture of duplicity entirely upon impudence and 
cunning. Even in the world of letters this fea- 
ture has of late become extremely palpable.— 
A man will publish a book, and puff it with as 
much impudence and falsehood for the purpose 


. |of making it sell well, as if it were the produc- 


tion ofa Homer. In short, this method of eu- 
logy has become so general within a few years 
past, that when its contemptible practiser is de- 
tected, the world will but laugh for the mo- 
ment, call him a scoundrel and forget the cir- 
cumstance. The consequence is, new schemes 
are put in requisition, which deceive the cre- 
dulous until their projectors are discovered, 
and even then if money has been acquired by 
the latter, they can scoff at ethics and laugh at 
justice. This is constitutional villainy, that 
species which has rendered the heart cailous 
to feeling and cold to the impulses of con- 
science. Folly has many masks like its bro- 
ther ignorance, for ignorance and folly are es- 
sentially different things. The former is a 
want of strong mental powers, or a want of op- 
portunity for acquiring such knowledge as 
makes a man what the world calls intelligent. 
The latter as frequently proceeds from passion- 
ate feelings and illnatured motives as trom the 
absence of discretion. For example, we would 
consider a man a fool who had an enemy and 
took every opportunity of speaking unfavoura- 
bly of that enemy in public. And we should 
consider him a still greater fool, if he consider- 
ed that enemy beneath him in character and 
talents, and yet would discover to the world 
that nothing rankled so deeply at his heart as 
to be held up to ridicule by the being he pre- 
tended to despise. Yet this species of folly is 
exceedingly prevalent, and is frequently indulg- 
ed in by newspaper calumniators,would-be crit- 
ics, and imbecile charletans in literature, 


MAYER’S ORATION. 

W e have been politely favoured with a copy 
of the second annual oration delivered before 
the Belles Lettres and Union Philosophical So- 
cieties of Dickinson College, by Charles F. 
Mayer, A. M. of Baltimore. It is a happy spe- 
cimen of oratorial composition, and is charac- 
terised throughout by the dignity of its lan- 
guage and the elevation of its thoughts. Per- 
haps the only fault in this essav is, that which 
it is difficult to disconnect with such perform- 
ances, an evident attempt at sublime language 
sometimes redounding little to the merits of 
the piece for the perspicuity of the sense and 
the simplicity of its expression. If, however, 
a redundancy of metaphor, anda luxuriance of 
fancy are admissiblé into any kind of composi- 
tion, they are in addreses of this nature, when 
the effect produced from its being pronounced, 
rather than that derived froin a deliberate pe- 
rusal, is the paramount consideration with the 
author. We should ‘imagine, from the general 
character of Mr. Mayer's address, that this ob- 
ject was fully attained on itsdelivery, and were 


we to analyse its merits on this principle, they 
would indeed meet with extraordinary com- 
mendation. We give the following extract be- 
cause of its propriety for our columns, as well 
as a general specimen of the style and com- 
plexion of the oration throughout. After giv- 
ing a correct and interesting sketch of the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences, the learned ora- 
tor turned his attention to the rise and progress 
of literature in this country:— 


“This period is most fruitful of literature, 
and boldly marked by the enterprise of talent. 

“It is not the beauties of a mere flower-gar- 
den—the mere horticulture of genius—that 
our literature presents; but it offers us a sub- 
stantial product for grave edification, as well 
as its gay efflorescence to enliven our leisure. 
Every species of talent has its field and its in- 
centive, and enjoys the munificent freedom of 
the literary republic. It is not the course of 
modern genius to luxuriate and waste its fra- 
grance in solitude; but it may be said that the 
spiritof our times invites it to exhibit, diffuse, 
and record itself: and hence the varied and 
teeming contributions to our literary mass. It 
would be idle to say that a!l this coinage has 
the stamp of genius. or is the chastened * efllux 
divine” of salutary talent, In the productions 
of our motley intellect there is much of truant 
imagination, perverse conceit, and romantic 
froth, and every variety of strange obliquity. 
We have all the quaint diversities and affected 
phrases of the literary creation, from the most 
shadowy fantasies and hideous majesty, to the 
primly sedate and scrupulously shorn illustra- 
tion, with the due concord of sentences and 
syllables, to suit the balanced propriety of the 
style; and then a funereal procession of stalk- 
ing ideas contrasted by another style of mea- 
sured and emphatic gait, with its proportion of 
sententious condiments; and then we are arous- 
ed by the abrupt and starting, or quickened by 
the electric style, covering us with epigram- 
matic flashes. 

‘“‘We have, however, a vast proportion of 
writing signalized by strenuous thought and 
judicious research, and useful and exact dis- 
crimination; or vivid with the boldest concep- 
tions, and captivating with the most terse and 
delightful originality. 

‘¢ There is indeed, abroad in the literature 
ofthe day, a self-sustaming style and reach of 
thought; a talent, that, while it reveres, as it is 
right they should be cherished, the works of 
Greek or Roman fame; yet looks, by the stand- 
ard of that taste which those authorities sane- 
tion and illustrate, to ils Own resources; and 
revolts at servility to models, however they 
may be crowned with classical honors when- 
ever they are held up as absolutely impera- 
tive, and enforced with a sort of monarchical 
rule upon the energies of the reason, or of the 
fancy. 

“The consecrated galleries of oft-quoted 
metaphors and classsical imagery and senti- 
Ment, are not now again and again recurred to 
for the decorations oi composition; but, leaving 
all the beautiful rhetorical sculpture of ancient 
or modern classics, and courting only the taste 
and spirit they elucidate, mea choose to ex- 
press their thoughts and diffuse the warmth of 
their themes, by pictures which their own liv- 
ing fancies raise, and by vigorous allusions 
fresh and peculiar. This originality is often af. 
fected and leads to remote and ambitious re- 
search to be novel; and the hard wrought fabric 
is the result, is as unwelcome as must be any 
elaborate singularity put in place of the spen- 
taneous grace of nature, Sometimes this pas- 
sion of originality bounds into the most vehe- 
ment extravagancies; often arrays its dreary o1 
its gaudy novelties and tinsel jewelry as the pa- 
geant of fancy’s imperial enchantments; ang 
often mistakes the most grotesque visions for 
the conceptions of melancholy sublimity With 
all the deviousness, however, of this tempera- 
ment, we cannot but value the independence jr 
involves, that disclaims implicit subseAiency 
to the precedents of earlier literature, and com- 
mends their cultivation only to regulate the ]j- 
berties of our fancy; and thus imbued, bids us 
rely Opon our own views for the communica- 
tion of our thoughts, sending us abroad into 
the natural and moral world for illustration and 
ornament. Thus prepared, it is thither we 
should go for the tissues of imagination, and 
not refer ourselves, as obsequious retainers of 
ancient or modern classics, to their repositories 
of fancy or of thought. It is better, sometimes, 
to be annoyed with insipid affectation; to bear 
the penalty of having all nature sometimes 


eclipsed by some imposing absurdity, and all 
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taste sunk in a depth of novel horrors, than to| ulation. We do not wish to intimate that the 


have the alertness of the general mind daunt-|Jatter term fs particularly applicable to our- 


ed, and its powers levelled to tame correctness 
and timid research, and stinted diction, and to 


pasts. The spirit of letters acknowledges no tle nook and village throughout the country» 
vassalage to precedents; no monopolies of ex-| we are inclined to anticipate becoming a very 


cellence in any age or people,” 


THE ANNUALS. 


wise people in the course of time. Since our 
last we have found several new attempts at the 
diffusion of literature and information upon the 


We have had an opportunity of examining | editorial desk, when the devil has returmed from 


most of these beautiful holiday presents, and 
cannot refrain from admiring their design and 
the meritorious purposes for which they are in- 
tended. In the first place they serve as ele- 
gant depositories for those brief and exquisite 
productions of national literature, which oth- 
erwise would never have received a careful 
preservation; and in the second they are as 
landmarks of rivalry to excite the emulation of 
Besides these ends being an- 
swered there cannot be a more appropriate gift 
{rom a brother to a sister, or a parent toa child, 


aspiring genius. 


his peregrinations in the mail bag. Editorial 


er thing and well adapted to the constitutions 
of a fraternity so amiable as ours. We shall 
therefore endeavour to speak with as much 
justice and judgment, and at the same time 
with as much urbanity as nature has assigned 
us, in alluding to the new hebdomedarys which 
are before us. 

‘The Hesperus and Western Miscellany,” 
bearing upon its maiden page the name of J. 
Ruggles Smith, as editor, is the cognomen of a 


selves, but so long as these vehicles for ex-, 
pall on the repetition of oft-spread literary re- tending information, are circulated in every lit- | 


courtesy, says one of our neighbours, is a clev-. 


Notices. 


The Legendary is to be the title of a periodi- 
cal work shortly to he commenced in Boston, 
under the editorial cognisance of N. P. Willis, 
The work isto consist of original piecesof a 
narrative or descriptive form in prose and 
verse, and to be issued quarterly, each number 
containing upwards of two hundred pages.— 
One dollar a page for accepted original 
contributions, will be paid by Mr. Good- 
rich, the publisher, and we doubt not the un- 


| dertaking will be pursued in a manner calcu- 


jative to ensure it success. 
The second number of the thirteenth volume 
‘of ‘The American Journal of Science and 
Arts,” has just been published. The articles 
it contains are of an unusually interesting and 
valuable description. 

Lady Morgen’s new novel, “ The O‘Briens 


and the OF lahertys,” has been received in this 


‘rious contributions of a late Atlantic Souvennr. 


at this season than one of these beautiful little 
volumes. And as “ friend after friend departs” 
in the lapse of years, it is grateful for the sur- 
vivor to gaze in meditation upon the pages 
which anothers eyes had gazed upon in com- 
munion with ours, and to read over the same 
words which had kindled up kindly associa- 
tions in other minds in days lang syne. 
We recollect being seated a few evenings since 
around the cheerful hearth of a friend, whilst 
his daughter was perusing some of the merito- 


The subject was an interesting story, and the 
auditory gradually became deeply interested in 
its incidents. After the narrative was conclu- 
ded, observations were made upon its charac- 
ter, style and the manner of its design and exe- 


neat and genteel sheet which has travelled all 
the way from Pittsburg, (we presume, as the 
editor in the hurry of a first appearance, neg- 
lected to publish the birth place of his bant.. 
ling) without receiying any lamentable injury. 
The first number of the Hesperus, is printed in 
avery decent manner in the quarto form and 
contains an unusual quantity of original mat- 
ter. The paper throughout indicates taste and 
a desire to catch the public-attention. Should 
its appearance and conduct in future tally with 
the specimen before us we think it deserving of 
commensurate success. 
best wishes, and we are obliged to him forthe 
flattering manner in which he alludes to our 
publication among a list of others, which he no- 


The editor has our 


country. Jn our next we shall endeavour to 
find room for an extract from this highly praised 
production. 

A “Ladies Magazine,” to be conducted by 
Mrs. Hale, has been proposed at Boston. 

‘- The Red Rover” will be out in the course 
of a week. 

A new work from the pen of the celebrated 
Madame De Genlis, is in preparation, 

Dr. Olenthus Gregory has in press Memoirs 
of the Life, Writings, &c. of John Mason Good, 
with selections from his unpublished papers. 

New England Farmers’ Almanac.—-A pam- 
phlet under this title has been published by the 
intelligent editor of the New England Farmer. 
It is a valuable almanac, and contains much 
useful information. 


cution. 


Each person present occasionally 
joined in the conversation, and the remarks pg Sanit 
which were offered served to elicit others from | "¢%t which presents itself before us. 


tices on his debut. 


“The Clarion,” is the sounding title of the 
This is 


the assembly equally interesting and instruc- also printed in the quarto form, at Bangor, Me. 


tive. 


In short we were delighted with the has a good appearance, and is to contain a 


events of the evening and could not help reflect- mediley of literature, the arts, light readings, 


‘ing’ on returning to our own domicil, on the endl of ‘the 


The specimen 


beneficial results, which such a method of| ‘° have received is well got up, and is an ear- 


‘‘ killing time” might have upon the youthful 


portion of society. 


TIME. 


nest of better things. 

‘““The Maine Patriot and State Gazette,” 
has reached its eighth number with credit. The 
editor has already manifested his good sense 


Time” says the Athenian sage “is more| i more than one we!l written article, and the 
valuable than gold. A proper and industrious| courtesy with which he copies the advertise- 
ewmployment of the days allotted to man by the| ments of cotemporary journals proves him a 
Almighty is seldom attended with other than} man of amiable heart and generous disposition. 


beneficial consequences. 


If we look into the} We gladly extend to him the right hand of fel- 


causes of misfortune, which mark the career of| lowship! » 


the human family, we will discover that what is 
generally attributed to the overruling power of] ted to Jackson, and one to Adams. 


The two next are political papers, one devo- 
Their col- 


destiny, proceeds most frequently from mis-|umns are well stored with denunciation and 
employment of time. Perseverance in almost} stander, and did we believe one half they re- 


every undertaking is attended with success, 


late respecting the candidates they oppose, 


whereas he that flags in the commencement of| neither would be entitled to the elevated sta- 


any pursuit at the appearance of obstacles, or|tion they aspire to. 


We hold no intercourse 


turns aside from the path of duty in the. pur_| with politics, but wish our fellow labourers 
suit of pleasure, will never attain the object of| that success which their different causes merit. 


his hopes. 


mind andthe energy from thy imagination. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Another year has just been broken 
from ourchain of being, and whilst we sigh 
over hours which have past unprofitably, and 
been wasted in ideal enjoyment we should take 
warning for the future. Would you gain wis: 
dom? make a diligent use of time, and would 
you that your coffers should be filled with 
worldly lucre, count the moments as they fly 
with a miserly avarice, for every hour lost in 
revelry and dissipation is a wrinkle stolen from 
the hour of: time. Be up with the lark and at, 
thy studies oh youth, for when years are added | received. 


to thy life the vigour will be stolen from thy 


“The Boston Weekly Bulletin,” is really a 
refreshing sheet to look upon. Here and there 
we catch a flash of Mr. Jenks’ wit, and occa- 
sionally a touch of well digested irony, all 
wrought together with so much tact and good 
humour, that we hail its appearance after wa- 
ding through a pile of our country journals, 
with as much welcome as we have hailed a 
glance of sunshine for this three weeks past. — 

Political Examiner’? is printed at 
Doylestown, Pa. the fifth number of which is 
It is got up ina good style, fora 
country paper, and its matter is of a sensible 
description. The following aphorism which met 
eur eye in one of its columns as we were about 
to remark upon its character will serve for a 


The rapidfand almost incredible increase in the | conolusion to our observations upon newly es- 
number of newspapers which have been com-|tablished newspapers. “If men praise your 


menced in the United States within a year past | efforts, suspect their judgment, if they censure 
is a matter of astonishinent as well of congrat-|them your own.” 


The Toilet.—Proposals have been issued by 
Mr. Josiah Snow, of Providence, R. I. for the 
publication of a new weekly miscellany under 
the above title. It will be edited by a lady and 
gentleman, (a very happy combination) and we 
hope, will meet with a due portion of public 
encouragement. 


A new paper called “ The Spirit of the Pil- 
grims,” has been talked of in Maine. The 
conductor of The Christian Telescope speaks 
in the following termsof Mr. F. C. Swain, who 
is to edit the new publication:— 

“* From our knowledge of- the man, we con- 
sider him, in every sense of the word, unguatt- 
FirD for the undertaking. We say thus much, 
because we do not wish to have the public im- 
posed upon by the attempts of those, whose 
capacity would not entitle them toa rank above 
the most common level, of those who make not 


the least pretensions toa knowledge of the 
English language.” 


Rather a scurvy opinion of a man's genius, 
we take it 

The Avgusta, Geo. Theatrical prizeaddress, 
for which a premium of fifty dollars was offer- 
ed, has been obtained by a gentleman of that 
city. One from Charleston, and one from Buf- 
\faloe, N. Y. were among the best of those for: 
warded in competition. 


THEATRICAL. 


We were glad to perceive, that previous to 
Mrs. Austin’s departure from the city the pub- 
lic opinion was most decidedly manifested in 
her favour. She is an injured female, and as 


| such deserves all the sympathy and advocating 


support which the independent in mind and 
the generous in principle, so readily stepped 
forth to bestow. Her benefit was a good one, 
and well deserved. 

Mrs. Sloman concluded her re-e ment 
with Mr. Warren on Saturday evening. She 
appeared in Isabella for her benefit on Monday. 
The house was very full, and the performance 
went off withcredit. This lady has very inju- 
diciously repeated the personatlon of several 
characters, during the few last nights of her en- 


gagement. We hope that on her return to this | 


city, she will be able to appear in something 
else to more advantage, ifthe part is frequently 
performed. Her husband, Mr. Sloman, is one 
of the best comedians we have ever seen. 

Dr. McHenry’s tragedy will be repeated on 
Friday evening. Many alterations for the bet- 
ter have been made in its general arragement. 
The excellent prologue to the piece, by Mr. 
Barker, will be published in our next number. 
We have heard a multiplicity of opinions ex- 
pressed relative to the merits of the Usurper, 
some condemning with little lenity, others eu- 
logising beyond extravagance. The general 
public are its advocates. To say that its first 
representation was faultless, would be impro- 
bable. The difficulties necessarily connected 
with the first performance ofa new piece, were 
palpably observed in the representation of 
this. Ofthe performers engaged in it, we think 
Miss Emery, Miss Warren, and Mr. Southwell, 
were the most prominently successful: A want 
of room prevents us from alluding at more 
length to this subject. 

Drury Lane —The fourth appearance of 
Mr. Kean, jr. in the tragedy of Douglas, took 
place on Monday night at this Theatre; but de- 
serves no mention, further than it exhibited a 
littlke—and but a little improvement. We un- 
derstand that he is shortly to make his appear- 
ance in Romeo; this is well suited to his age, 
and will give him a fair opportunity of redeem- 
ing himself. Should he fail, his case will be 
irremediable. 


SUMMARY. 


The famous town of Hamburgh, S. C, has 
been sold under the sheriff’s hammer, for 
$22,000; Capt. John Williamson of Charleston, 
was the purchaser. 


It is stated in the Catawba Journal that a 
bed of copper ore has been discovered in Ashe 
connty, which promises to be very rich; this 
region promises in time to be the Potosi of our 
country. 

A daily line of post coaches is to be esta- 
blished between Washington City and the head 
of Seneca Lake in this State, and thence to 


Geneva, They will commence running on the 
first of January. 


The U.S, Frigate Macedonian Com. Biddle, 
sailed from Rio Janeiro, 22d Oct. for Montevi- 
deo— officers and crew all well. 


The puritans, in the time of Charles I. car- 
ried their zeal for the observance of the Sab- 
bath so far as to prevent brewing ona Saturday 


for fear, as they alleged, that the beer should 
work on the Sunday. 


Posterity of Milton in India.—There is rea- 
son to believe that the representatives of the 
family of Milton might be found in British In- 
dia. Deborah, the third and favourite daugh- 
ter of our great poet, was the only one of is 
children who had a family that lived. She 
married Abraham Clarke, a weaver in Spital- 
fields, and died in August, 1727 aged 76. She 
had seven sons, one of whom, Caleb Clarke, 
went to Madras, and became parish clerk 
there. His children were the latest descend. 
ants of Milton.—Lond. W. Rev. 


MARRIAGES, 

On Thursday last, by John Y. Shaw ; 
Mr. Edmund Morris, of Philad. Editor eat 
Ariel, to Miss Mary P. Jenks, daughter of the 
late Wm. Jenks, of Bridgetown, Bucks Coun. 
ty, 
At Lancaster, on Tuesday last, by th 
Mr. Ashmead, Mr. Jacob Guthrie, 
lizabeth Diller, 9 of that county. 

On the same day, by the same, 
Hamilton, to Miss Jane Turner, Eoghan 


county. DE Tre 


On Thursday last, Joseph Maximilj 
of John C. Kyser, in the 4th peahedhde age. 


On Sunday afternoon last, Patrick M ell, 


jr. son of Mrs. Patrick M: : 
of his age. ok M'Kell, in the 19th year 


On Monday afternoon, Sigismund Copia, son 


of Mr. Jacob Copia, in the 17th year f hi 
On the 15th inst. Francis, 
Thomas Biddle, Esq. aged 18 months. 


In Charleston, S. C. on the 4th inst. after a 


short i Mr. Willi . 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE, 


‘‘ Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


It was on a New Year’s Eve that Edward Hans 
first saw Lucy Evans, at a village ball, whither she 
had for the first time, been permitted to join her 
young companions. Edward was just twenty-one, 
an age when young men are apt to fall in iove; it is 
true he had imagined himself in love a dozen times 
before, but when he saw Lucy, he felt convinced his 
hour was really come. As for the beautiful Lucy, 
she was just sixteen, and had not the most remote 
idea of being in love with any thing beside the danc- 
ing, in which she joined with all thespirit and gaiety 
so natural at her age; and had it not been for timidity, 
she would have laughed outright at the fine speeches 
Edward contrived to make her, for he was her part- 
ner. Nevertheless, she was pleased with his man- 
ners and address, and not at allsorry when he asked 
permission to see herhome. Edward was delighted 
with the consent obtained, he was introduced to 
Lucy’s father, for whom, though a venerable look- 
ing old man, he did not conceive so violent a pen- 
chant as he had for the charming daughter, he ima- 
gined the old man had an austere physiognomy, and 
that he examined him with a scrutinizing eye.—Ed- 
ward went home and dreamed all night of Lucy 
Evans; he mentally compared her appearance at the 
ball with that of the other village girls, and the mo- 
dest simplicity of her attire, formed a striking con- 
trast to the gaudy frippery of theirs; her bright 
chestnut ringlets, simply confined by acomb, appear- 
ed to him far more charming than the ribbands and 
flowers with which her companions had decorated 

their hair; but above all, her ingenuous smile, and 
artless gaiety enchanted him. The next day Ed- 
ward called to see Lucy; besides the pretext of inqui- 
ting after her health, it was New Year’s day, and in 
that part of the world, it was customary for friends, 
neighbours, and even slight acquaintances, to pay 
each other friendly visits, and mutually exchange 
good wishes forthe Wew Year. It is a delightful 
custom and tends much towards keeping up that so- 
cial and friendly intercourse which is the charm of 
society, and it seems to me that friends and neigh- 
bours after meeting, shaking hand, and wishing each 
other a “ Happy New Year,” must in reality wish to 
do all in their power to promote each others’ happi- 
ness: be that as it may, Edward Hans wished Lucy 
Evans a happy New Year with his whole heart, and 
perhaps he secretly wished, that he might be per- 
mitted to make it so. . Edward called frequently at 
the house of old Mr. Evans, but could never divest 
himself of the idea that the father of Lucy regarded 
him with austerity. The fact was Edward had been 
rather a wild youth, and not remarkably attentive 
to business, and’the old man knew it; he soon dis- 
covered the young man’s partiality for his Lucy, and 
could net help suspecting that Lucy felt inclined to 
favour him: she was the darling of his heart. the only 
one remaining to him of a numerous family, his chief 
solace and companion since he had lost her excellent 
mother, and the old man felt that he could not guard 
his treasure with too much care, nevertheless there 
was something in young Hans which interested him 
in his favour, and the very circumstance of his loving 
Lucy, was a recommendation to her father. Old 
Evans was reported to be rich, and report for once 
spoke truth; he thought if possible that the idea of 


He watched him closely, and at the end of six mouths 


and he determined to make a trial of his sincerity.— 


was convinced that Hans attended assiduously to 
business, and was entirely weaned from his youthful 
follies; nevertheless he forbore to give him the least 
encouragement, merely treating him with distant civi- 
lity. One day he surprised his darling Lucy in tears, 
and as Edward had just left her, he half suspected 
their source. He inquired of her “ why she was 
weeping?” Lucy remained silent. ‘‘ Tell me, child,” 
said the old man, “is not Edward Hans the cause of 
y our tears, has he not been persuading you to leave 
your old father, to marry him in spite of your parent’s 
disapprobation.” ‘¢Oh, no my dear father,” answer- 
ed the the trembling girl, ‘“‘ Edward laments your dis- 
like to him, which is so evident, he says he loves me, 
and always shal], but will never urge me to marry 
him contrary to your wishes, and rather than make 
us unhappy, he will leave off coming to see me, 
though he knows he shall be miserable.” ‘* Pooh! 
nonsense!” exclaimed old Evans, ‘‘ who ever heard 
of a boy dying for love? miserable, indeed! we will 
see! but listen to me, Lucy, do you love the boy? 
speak the truth, like my own dear child!” “ Yes, 
father, if you do not object,” said Lucy; still weeping. 
** So,” said the old man, “and you, I suppose will 
contrive to be miserable too, if I do not give my con- 
sent! hey, child, is it not so?”’—“I will try to obey 
my father,” was the dutiful reply. ‘* Very well, very 
well, Lucy; you shant be miserable, do you hear! but 
don’t tell the boy so,—leave me to settle with him.” 
Lucy saw by the smile on her father’s face, and by 
the way he shrugged his shoulders, and shook his 
head, which he always did when he was pleased, 
that he would not be:so severe as she had feared, and 
her little heart felt lightened of its very unusual load, 
and she hoped poor Edward would not put in execu- 
tion his design of “ staying away,” for fear of causing 
her unhappiness. The next day, before Edward had 
seen Lucy again, the old man contrived to meet him 
as he was returning from his business, and accosted 
him in a rather more friendly tone than usual. 
“Well, young man,” said he, “I observe you come 
often to my house, and I am not such a dunce as to 
think you come to see me, it’s my daughter Lucy, 
is’nt it? I hav’nt favoured your visits much, because 
I heard you were a wild youth, and such a one would 
not do for her. Edward stammered out an acknow- 
ledgment of former frolics, but protested that he had 
entirely abandoned them; that his regard for Lucy 
had entirely cured him of his faults. ‘Oh! mighty 
well!” said the unbending old man, “so you are 
cured, are you; well, we shall see!—but I suppose, 
boy, you think I am rich, the neighbours say so, but 
what if I were to tell you that they are all mistaken; 
what if I should tell you that if you marry Lucy, you 
will have to work to maintain her, and perhaps her 
old father too!”—‘‘ Do tell me so!” exclaimed the 
generous youth, tell me that you are poor: that in 
marrying Lucy, I shall have the happiness of sup- 
porting her father, and proving my love for both!” — 
The old man could scarcely restrain himself, ‘I'll tell 
you what, my boy,” he at length said, ‘‘ you may 
come tosee us as usual, and, we shall see!” —Edward 
was overjoyed; he took advantage of the permissiou 
granted, and redoubled his visits, and his attentions. 
As old Evans lived frugally, he thought it very pro- 
bable that he was not so rich as he had been repre- 
sented to be, and he was not sorry for it.—The next 
New Year’s day arrived. Edward was invited to 
spend the evening, by the old man himself, to meet, 
as he said some neighbours.—Lucy was ordered to 


wealth might be some attraction to the young man, | 


shrug his shoulders and shake his head more than 
usual, but she suspected nothing, of course. When 
the guests were assembled, the old man took Lucy 
by the hand, and leading her to Edward Hans, said, 
“here boy! I make you a New Year’s present, take 
my Lucy! and may God bless you both!” The minis- 
ter happened to be one of the guests, the ceremony 
was performed without delay, and Edward, if he 
could not express all the joy and gratitude he felt, 
nevertheless contrived to make his thanks intelligi- 
ble to the father of Lucy Evans, for his New Year’s 
gift. H. M. 


REMEMBER ME. 


There are not two other words in the language 
that can back a more fruitful train of past remem- 
brances of friendship, than these. Look through 
your library, and when you cast your eye upon a vo- 
lume that contains the name of an old companion, it 
will say—remember me. Have you an ancient Al- 
bum—the repository of the mementos of early affec- 
tion?—turn over its leaves, stained by the finger of 
time—sit down and ponder upon the names enrolled 
on them; each speaks—each says—remember me. 
Go into the crowded church-yard, among the marble 
tombs—read the simple and brief inscriptions that 
perpetuate the memory of departed ones; they too 
have a voice that speaks to the hearts of the living; 
and it says—remember me. Walk, in the hour of 
evening twilight, amid the scenes of your early ram- 
bles; the wel] known paths, the winding streams, the 
overspreading trees; the green and gently sloping 
banks, will recal the dreams of juvenile pleasure; 
and the recollections of youthful companions; they 
too bear the treasured injunction—remember me. 

And this is all that is left of the wide circle of our 
early friends. Scattered by fortune, or called away 
by death, or thrown without our band by the changes 
of circumstances or of character—in time, we find 
ourselves left alone, with the recollection of what 
they were. Some were our benefactors, and won us 
by their favours; others were kind, and amiable, and 
affectionate, and for this we esteemed them; others 
again, were models of virtue, and shared our praise 
and admiration. It was thus a little while, and then, 
the chances of the world broke in upou the delight- 
ful intercourse; it ceased. Yet still, we do all we 
can to discharge the one sacred, and honest, and ho- 
notrable debt—we remember them. 

The tribute, too, of remembrance which we delight 
to pay to others we desire for ourselves. The wish 
for applause; the thirst for fame; the desire that our 
names should shine down to future posterity in the 
glory of recorded deeds; is a feverish, unhappy pas- 
sion, compared with the unambitious desire to retain, 
even beyond the span of life, the affections of the 
warm hearted few who shared our joys and sorrows 
in the world. I once read the brief inscription— 
«© Remember me,” on a tomb stone in a country church 
yard, with atear, that the grave of Buonaparte would 
not have called forth. | 
But whom do we always remember with affection? 
the virtuous, the kind, the warm hearted; those who 
have endeared themselves to us by the amiableness 
of their characters. It is the mind, the disposition, 
the habits, the feelings of our friends which attach 
us to them most strongly; which alone can secure our 
affectionate remembrance. 

Then, if, we would be remembered with the kind- 
est feelings; if we would be embalmed in the memory 
of those we love, if we desire, that when fortune, or 
fate, shall separate us from our friends they may long 


dress herself with care—she observed her father to | 


think of us; we must possess ourselves the same 
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character we love in others. Never was a more 
noble line written in the history of man than this— 
“The first emotion of pain he ever caused—was 
caused by his departure.” | 


{From the London Lady’s Monthly Magazine. ] 


DRESS. 

Female habiliments have long been remarkable for 
the delicacy of their texture; but it does not appear 
that economy is consulted with respect to price; for 
the robe, or even the veil, of a fashionable lady, is 
more costly than a whole suit of the plain kind. It 
must be an universal passion, which causes our lovely 
women to risk their health and reputation, by appear- 
ing in the public streets and theatres in a garb similar 
to that worn by demirips or actresses. 

The sudden change from such warm habits to their 
light and almost transparent drapery, is no proof that 
propriety and fashion go hand in hand. Some advo- 
cate for modish variety may exclaim,—*“ This cynic is 
equally displeased with a thin or warm dress; and sa- 
tirises the fashions, rather from a desire to vent his 
spleen, than to correct impropriety.” The female 
habit, however, ought neither to be so light asto give 
the wearer the appearance of a paper kite, subject 
to be carried away by every gust; nor so warm as to 
remind us of the climate of Russia or Lapland. 

POET’S LICENSE, 

I have often wondered in my own mind what can 
be fairly understood by the phrase, Poet’s License. 
fiaving never received even a placid look from the 
“tuneful nine,” (somebody told me the other day 
there are ten or cleven muses) no one will be sur- 
prised that I am thusignorant. It is said— 

**None but a mother, knows a mother’s love.”— 


Consequently, none but a poet knows what is meant 
by a Poet’s License. But you know it is the na- 
ture of mankind to be meddling with things about 
which they have but an imperfect understanding; and 
that many often neglect their own proper business, 
that they may have sufficient leisure to scrutinize the 
concerns of others, who neither need nor desire their 
officious kindness. The propensity to which I have 
alluded, is the only plea I can offerin extenuation of 
my conduct, for addressing you on a subject which I 
am so illy qualified to discuss. 

If the terms under notice mean, that poets have 
full liberty to wander into the fields of romance and 
fiction, to address the imagination rather than the 
understanding, to deck their subject in a garland of 
fanciful flowers that flourish only among their own 
ideas,—I for one, have no objection that the License 
be granted to the end of time. But if it extends to 
the “ sons of Apollo” the privilege to substitute false- 
hood for truth—tocater on Parnassus at the expense 
of piety and virtue—to usher forth flowery visions 
that only serve to give adisrelish to the plain and 
simple tenor of life—or to encourage, in epick strains, 
the blowing of the war clarion—every man tliat is 
morally honest will. enter his caveat against the 
Poet's License. In conclusion I will briefly elucidate 
the subject by iutroducing a few couplets. Pope 
says— 


Worth makes the man, and wantof it the fellow— 
The rest is all but leather and prunello. 


Now, Sir, it may be altogether on account of my 
lack of discernment, that the last line I have extract- 
ed appears wholly destitute of sense. The proba- 
bility is, that Pope, after writing the first line, thought 
of prunello as a rhyming word, and availing himself 
of his License, made a sacrifice of sense, in order to 
preserve his metrical jingling. With equal propriety 
he might have said— 


Worth makes the man, and wantof it the fellow— 
And all the rest were made to grunt or bellow. 


One couplet more is all I propose to examine at 
thistime. I believe Cowper was the author of it. 


No soil like poverty for growth divine,— 
And leanest Jands produce the richest wine. 


Notwithstanding both these lines have often been 
repeated and admired, there is so little of the saving 
quality of truth in them, that they must be ranked 
among those that are screened by the license. The 
first line completely sets at nought the wisdom of 
Agur’s petition, and is proved to be false by every 
day’s experience. Surely, if poverty and divinity 
are constant companions, I should have long ago 
ranked first on the list of divines. Had the be- 
nevolent Cowper told us that neither riches nor po- 
verry is a productive soil for divine growth, he would 
then have directed the attention of his readers to the 
happy mediocrity in life, where all the moral and so- 
cial virtues flourish inthe greatest abundance. Orif 
he had said— 7 


No sail like poverty to make one pine— 
As nothing fats a man so fast as wine: 


He would have been believed ten times as often as 
truth is now credited to him at once. Yours, &c. 
DICTYS. 


MISCELLANY. | 


TWILIGHT WITH THE FAIRIES. 


A fairy grot, and a fairy lute, 
A fairy bark to float over the tide, 

When the winds are hushed, and the waters mute, 
And the sun has sunk to his ocean bride. 


How joyous itis to sit within 
That elfin cave with its crystal spars, 

While the glittering waves come dancing in, 
As they catch the light of the gleaming stars! 


How joyous to list to the fairy song 

Which swells o’er that broad and tranquil sea— 
While Nereid voices the notes prolong, 

With their wild and thrilling minstrelsy! 


Joyous it is in our fairy boat, 

When dolphins sport on the trackless main, 
Like viewless spirits of air to float, 

And steer to our sparry grot again. 


Joyous it is with the fairy crew 
To share the feast so daintily spread— 
To quaff the honied and rainbow’d dew, 
And sip the perfume from the roses shed, 


Oh! when will the twilight hour arrive, 
W..th its mystic sounds and its mystic sights? 
And who in this dull cold world would live, 
When fairy land offers such strange delights? 


PYGMY NATIONS. | 

The Pygmai were a fabulous people, whose resi- 
dence is indiscriminatly placed in Thrace, in India, 
and in Ethiopia; and who were of so “diminutive a 
size, that the stature of their men is said never to 
have exceeded‘an inch, or at the most a foot. The 
women arrived at maturity at three years of age, and 
at eight'were considered old. Their houses and cities 
were built of egg-shells, and their country dwellings 
consisted of holes which they formed for themselves 
inthe earth. They used hatchets to reap their corn, 
and the operation was one of fmuch labour to them. 
Herculous was assailed by these little creatures while 
asleep, after the defeat of the giant Anteus; on 
awaking, he found one party endeavouring to secure 
his feet,.while others were mounting upon his body, 
and the queen, with the flower of her army, was at- 
tacking his head. The hero laughed at their ridic- 
ulous assaults, and, enveloping his enemies in his 
lion’s skin, carried them to Enugystheus. The Pig- 
mies were, nevertheless, of a warlike spirit: they 


were engaged in perpetual couflicts with the cranes, 
who came annually from Scythia to invade their ter- 
ritories; and whom, mounted on partridges, rams, 
and goats, proportioned to their size, they valiantly 
encountered and repulsed. The trapjtions relative 
to the Pigmiesare supposed to have Sriginated from 
the Greeks, who probably invented the fable of a 
race of dwarfs, as a contrast to the giants in whose 
existance they believed. They derived the ideas 
of the fiction from the Pechinians, a diminutive 
people of Ethiopia, who were in the habit of assem- 
bling in bodies to drive from their fields the flocks of 
cranes, which, in their migrations, used to molest 
their territories. The Nubians are still remarkable 
for the shortness of their stature. Gerana, queen of 
the Pigmies, was said to have been transformed into 
a crane, and to have headed these birds im their at- 
tacks upon her former subjects—her name signifymg 
crane, in Greek. She was a beautiful woman, but 
of so ferocious a character, that she was not suffered 
to educate her son, lest she should communicate to 
him a similar disposition. Many ancient writers 
have mentioned the Pigmies in imitation of Homer, 
who compares the Trojans assailing the Greeks to 
the Cranes darting upon the Pigmies; but who ap- 
pears to have been ignorant of the fables relative to 
their dwarfish size.— Classical Manual. 


SCRAPS. 
} Sleep, like an avaricious publican, forces us to 
spend with him one half of our lives. | 

If any one say, he has seen a just man in want of 
bread, I reply, that this must have been in a place 
where there was not another just man. _ 

To forget all benefits, and to conceal the remem- 
brance of all injuries, are maxims by which political 
men loge their honour, but make their fortunes. 

Dacier says, ‘‘ There are two cardinal points in a 
man’s life, which determine his happiness or his mi- 
sery; these are, his birth and his marriage. It is in 
vain for a man to be born fortunate if he be unfortu- 
nate in his marriage.” 


Cobbett’s Account of Novels and Novel Readers.— 
Speaking of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, &c. Cobbett 
says— These are not books worthy of being called 
books; for the circulating library trash, abounding 
with Walter Scott’s amusements for the dirty neck- 
ed daughters of the Jews and jobbers, and the lazy 
wives, who sit and almost rot by the fire-side, stuff- 
ed with the drugs of the apothecary instead of being 
bustling about the house, and taking care to spare 
the purses, and make pleasant homes for their hus- 
bands and children; these are not books; they are 
heaps of rubbish, intended by half-fool half-knaves 
to be sold in order to get something to enable them to 
live without work, and read to the destruction of the 
good morals of the country, it being quite impossible 
for a young girl, who has got her head stuffed with 
the amours of nights and damsels, to think about or- 
dering the affairs of a family; the directing of how 
good bread should be made, the making of puddings 
and pies herself; or in short, the doing of one earthly 
being or any part of the animal creation; if left to be 
provided for by her, even the lap-dogs and favourite 


cats would starve.” 
[This is the true Cobbetean style—Cobbett knows 


as much about delicacy as a black cat does about trig- 
onometry. 


Ancestry.—It was said by Sir Thomas Overbury 
that the man who has nothing to boast of but illus: 
trious ancestors, is like a potato—the only good thing 


belonging to him is under ground. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


A MOTHER TO HER SLEEPING CHILD. 


Sleep on, sleep on, my precious boy, 
No cares possess thy breast; 

Thy transient griefs cannot destroy 
Thy peace—nor break thy rest. 


‘Though on thy cheek the trace of tears 
Remains—so lately shed, \ 
Yet now, how calm thy sleep appears, 
Thy sorrows all are fled. 


To-morrow’s dawn will find thee gay, 
Thine eyes with pleasure bright, 

Planning thy little work or play, 
With fresh, and pure delight. 


But ah! how different with me, 
I court sweet sleep in vain, , 
My harrassed feelings still will be, 
Of griefs—-my thoughts are pain. 


In vain I chide the starting tear, 
And try to gain repose,— ny 
The intrusive drops will still appear; 
My weary eyes unclose. 


Nor can I hope to-morrow’s dawn 
Will aught of joy restore; 

Ah no—the star of joy has gone, 
To light my path no more. 


Oh then sleep on my precious boy 
And sweetly take thy rest, 
Whilst peace—and innocence, and joy, 
Are inmates of thy breast. 


For ah, too soon, the world will press. 
Its cares upon thy brow, 

Thy dreams to harrass, and distress, 
That are so peaceful now. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE WRECK OF BEAUTY. 


Her home was among the rural hills 
Where the rose in its bud was sleeping, 
Where the birds kept time with the laughing rills, 
In the playful sunshine leaping; 
Her mother’s cot was a simple dome 
Half hid in the wild blown flowers, 
And she was the sylph of that sylvan home, 
A dove in the greenwood bowers; 
Her voice was as glad as the lark’s wild song 
When he floats on the breeze with his pinions strong. 


That fair young girl was as free from guile, 
As the lamb on the green sward playing, 
Or the childish glee of her sunlit smile, 
When.o’er the meadows straying; — 
The silken lash of her soft blue eye 
Fell o’er those orbs so sweetly 
That the gazer dream’d of the stars on high 
As he caught their beams so fleetly; 
For the maiden’s glance was as fleet and free, 
As the lightning’s flash on the dark blue sea. 


‘fhe long black curls of that maiden’s hair 
Fell o’er her neck dishevelled; 
And the violet tints with the-lily fair 
_ Among her features revelled— 


The thin red lip and the soft white hand, 
And the breath like air from flowers, 
With her smile so bright and her voice so bland, 
And her girlhoods winning powers, 
And none that gazed on her bursting charms, 
But wished her the bride of his fondling arms. 


Her haunts were among the woodland dells, 
And her footsteps press’d young roses, re 
And she loved to gaze where the white-foam swells, 
And where the snow reposes— 
She trod wild paths by the dizzy cliff, 
And she sipped the sparkling fountain, 
And she passed the fake in a crazy skiff, 
Then clamber’d o’er the mountain— 
She loved the stars in the moonlit skies, 
For they seem’d to smile in her soft blue eyes. 


Her childhood pass’d as a summer dream, 
Undimmed by thoughts of sadness, 
And whether she sang by the mount or stream, 
Her song was full of gladness— 
But achange came o’er her joyous mood, 
A change inher girlish hours, 
And she loved the paths of the silent wood, 
And she loved the rainbow showers. 
Her morning sports with their gleesome light, 
Were not so loved as her dreams by night. 


On the mountain paths she had met a form, 
And his smile was full of brightness, 
And his lip had spoken of feelings warm, 
Ard his heart seem’d formed of lightness, 
He told the maid that her home was fair, 
_ And he loved the free winds blowing, 
And he loved the sheen of her shining hair, 
Around her white neck flowing, 
And he call’d her all that his lips could breathe, 
And a heart could frame that loved to deceive. 


She met the youth in the morning’s light, 
Ere the dew had left the flowers, 
_ And her soul greW fondeof his eyes so brihgt, 
And fond of his gladsome powers—- 
Her heart was as free from dark deceit _, 
As the wild birds round her flying, 
And she methis\kiss with a smile as sweet, 
As the child on its mother lying—- 
And she drew not back when her form was'prest 
With a maddening joy on her lover’s breast. 


Three months pass'd by and the roses leaf, 
In the sunlight’s strength has faded, 
Three months pass’d by and the maiden’s grief, 
Had her star light beauty shaded—- 
The childish glee of her soft blue eye, 
And her cheeks that roses cherished, 
And her girlhood’s winning witchery, 
With her carmine lips have perished, 
Alas that a form so young and fair 
And a soul so bright should meet despair! 


* * * * * * 
With asunken eye and a pallid brow, 
And thin and fragile fingers, 
With a voice whose sounds are sad and low, 
On yonder hill she lingers,— 
Her long loose hair like a banner dark, \ 
{s around her pale form flying, 
She wildly screams, oh God! and hark, 


I hear the groans of the dying.— 
* * * * * * 


That maiden fell with her face to clay, 
And cold in the dust her thin form lay! 
BIOLINE. 


THE BEE. 
‘¢ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From ali we encounter some good to elicit 

As bees gather sweetsfrom the meanest of flowers 


AFFECTION. . 


The same sweet sensations that glow through the 
closer ties of society, which pant in the bosom of the 
husband and the father, pervade, likewise, the whole 
mass of being, and though weaker in proportion to 


the distance of propinquity, yet he cannot be called 


wretched, who receives or communicates the smgbest 
ye rtion of their influence. From the impass 
ieelings of the mother, to him who stands joyle on 
the verge of apathy, the tide of affection flows ina 
long and devious course. Clear, full and vehement, 
it descends into the vale of life, where, after a short 
time, becoming tranquil and serene, it separates into 
many branches; and these, again dividing, wander 
into a thousand streams, dispensing as they move 
along, the sweets of health and happiness. 

If the habit of falsehood be once contracted, the 
whole moral system is immediately endangered. 


Simplicity of dress, is like modesty of manners, the 
handmaid of grace. Gorgeous ornaments distract 
the imagination of the observer; and the wearer, like 
the silk-worm, is hid amid her own magnificence.— 
But a decent garb, ad usted to the elegant contour of 
the female form, concealing those beauties that would 
obtrusively force themselves upon our observation, 
and harmonizing with a virtuous mind; this is the 
dress that we should recommend to the fair sex, and 
which, combined with a modest demeanour, is more 
attractive than the cestus of Venus! can render even 
beauty more amiable, impress the idea of angelic 
perfection and innocence on the mind of the beholder, 
and compel us to adore virtue thus personified in 
woman! 
FRAUD. 

Some frauds succeed from the apparent candor, the 
open confidence, and the full blaze of ingenuity that is 
thrown around them. The slightest mystery would ex- 
cite suspicion and ruin all—Such stratagems may be 
compared to the stars, they are discoverable by dark- 
ness, and hidden only by light. 


WEDDING CAKE. 


We acknowedge the receipt of a loaf of wedding 
cake from a newly married couple in this city; and in 
return to their politeness we assure them of our thanks 
and good wishes. It would be pleasant to notice the 
frequency of such favours--we should like them as 
plentiful as were showered upon a certain editor in Al- 
‘abama, who said he “was in wedding cake up to bis 
upper lip, and his family had lived upon nothiug else 
for three months.—Norwich paper. 


SHAKING HANDS. 


T love a hearty grasp; it speaks confidence and good 
will; when a man gives me his hand loosely, and it hangs 
in mine like a mere rag, 1am apt to think that he is 
rather unfriendly, or incapable of friendship; cold-heart- 
ed, calculating, and unfeeling. 


FIDDLING. 


Sitting, loooking very composedly over our subscrip- 
tion list a few days since, in popped a good natured 
jolly looking fellow, who accosted us with “I wasa 
thinken I would take your paper.”’ “ Very well, Sir,”’ 
was the reply, accompanied with our best bow. * But 
as I am a mechanic,” said he, “ and it is always the rule 
to take each others work in the way; I want you to take 
it outin trade.” As it Is our desire to please and ac- 
commodate our friends, we replied, that there was no 
doubt but what we could make arrangements, and in- 
quired his trade. “A fiddler’ was the answer. Ye 
gods! take our pay in fiddling! We let him have the 
Pepetcatpe to receive even that for it.— Belvidere Ap- 
ollo. 


SCRAPS. 


v The ordinary manner of spending their time is the 
only way of judging of one’s inclination and genius. 


He that follows recreations instead of his business 
shall in a little time have no business to follow. 


Of all the diversions of life there is none so proper te 
fill up its empty spaces as the reading of useful and en- 
tertaining authors; and with that the conversation of a 
well chosen friend. | 


He that blows coals in quarrels has no right to com- 
plain if the sparks fly in his face. 
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